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an accurate Compass Box ib $0 @65ential. 
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creacing Omega Sony— the quality 
compass Box. Each piece is designed 
WIth Care for absolute accuracy, 

Buy an Omega Sony today ang 
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They ve been working 
together for the last two years. 


Camel geometry sets are made to 
last. They're tough, and can 
wilhétand rough handling. 


They're also extremaly accurate, - 
So that your child loams that 
Precision is important to success 


in mathematics. ca mel 


* All this oosts a little more. But ; 
sometimes, you have to pay Goomatry Box 


. little more to save money, Camol ) Camilin Pvt. Ltd. 
is a long term investment. And (Y) Art Material Division, 
4 long term saving. 4! Bombay-400059 (INDIA), 
‘ VISION/ENG/811 


Results of Chandamama Camlin Colouring Contest No, 35 (Englishi 


tat Pree: Sei, Subrat Kumar Bohera, Cutteck-763 001. 2nd Prize: A Praveen Aaj, Shahabad AK 
Kaushik, Qoty-643 005. Ohana; §. Mistry, Bombay-400 071 3rd Pre: Bhawana Babooraa Largey. 
Indore. Partha Nag, Barssat Gireesh Vasant Chiddarwur, Digras445 209. Kum. Swagate Chakratnety, 
Maharashtre-401 504 Pinakinharibhai Patel, Mohni, Amecta Agarwal, Gombay-100 071. M.V.Sinlpi, 
aoe S Pachmavathi, Hyderaiad-500 070. Kala Tarnte, Bombay 18 Gein G. Sharma, Bemiyiy: 
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GRANDPA: IN NEW ROLE 


Rajesh remained so engrossed in writing something that Grandpa Chow- 
dhury and Reena had to wait in the dining room for fifteen minutes for the 
boy to come and join them for lunch. 


Rajesh, of course, regretted the delay, but explained that he had to submit . 


an article for the school magazine that very afternoon. “Grandpa, will you 
once read what I've written?” he pleaded with the old professor. 


The loving grandpa was happy to go through Rajesh’s exercise. He saw. 


that Rajesh had the gift of imagination, but there were flaws in the boy's 


writing. 
When grandpa pointed out to Rajesh his errors, Rajesh clapped his hands 


and exclaimed, “Grandpa, won't you give me a few minutes at regular 


intervals to help me improve my English?” 

“And me too!” said Reena, 

We report their sessions beginning with the next issue. A new series, 
“Towards Better English”, pea 


ate wragert sere froatfery | 

wage ora Fret farped capper 
Parokse karyahantaram pratyakse priyavddinam — 
Varjayet tadrsam mitram visakwnbham payomukham, 


One who utters pleasing words before you but creates obstacles for you 
behind you, islike a jarful of poison with a layer of milk on the surface 
and must be avoided. 


The Hitopadeshah 
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Beware of the Killer 


43,000,00 people die annually of cancer due to 
cigarette smoking, in the world. The largest 
number of deaths in this category occur in Asia. 





The Most Dangerous Animal 


Who is the most dangerous animal? The tiger? 
The Lion? 

For 21 days the zoo in Sydney, Australia, gave 
an entirely diffarent answer, It exhibited as “the 
most dangerous animal in the world” a human 
being. The reason was, man the inventor of 
nucler bombs, pollutions etc, is capable of 
destroying the whole world. A famous drama 
director, Mike Mullins, let himself be caged for 
the exhibition. 





: The Expert Musicologist! 


The latest expert to appear in the world of music 
‘lives’ at the Birla Institute of Technology, Pilani. 
It is a computer, a specialist on musical modes or 
the Aagas. Name a Aaga and it will give you a list 
of all the film songs sung in that Aaga. 





Christian Heinrich Heinecken (1721-1725) of | 
Lubeck could talk when he was eight weeks old. 
He could recite passages from the Bible when | 
.one year of age. He lectured to an audience of | 
professors and intellectuals on the mystery of 
the Fourth Dimension when he had just crossed 
four. He died soon thereafter out of boredom 
because he found no equal to talk to. 


Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), ‘the American 
statesman and philosopher, was the youngest 
son of a youngest son of a youngest son of a 
youngest son. 


The star nearest to the earth (we are keeping the 
sun aside!}), Proxima Centauri, is 
#4,800,000,000,000, miles away. 


One light-year means 6,000,000,000,000 miles. 
Modern telescopes can show us galaxies that 
are 4000 million light years away! 
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characters? 


Who is Rob Roy? What is his relation to Robinhood? Are si eVs real 


—Sushila Rap and Gna 

New Delhi. 
Rob Roy is the nickname of Robert M'Gregor (1671-1734) of Scotland. Once 
a landlord harassed his wife and children. He decided to take revenge on tha 
landlord and organised a small band of highwaymen. He plundered the 
unjust wealthy and distributed the booty among the needy. He is often callad 
the Robinhood of Scotland. Sir Water Scott, the great Scottish writer, has 


written a book based on his character, entitled Rob Roy. 
So, Rob Roy was an historical character, though many stories have mixed 


up with real events of his lite. 


The same cannot be said about Robin Hood. Most probabiy there was a 


heroic lad who adopted Sherwood Forest as his shelter, sometime in-the 
12th or the 13th century England. He was daring and kind and he and his 
companions risked their lives for rescuing people from danger and 
oppression, Later a number of stories were invented about him, He became 
the hero of numerous ballads and plays. 


What does Christ mean? 
—Kumar Banerjee, 
: Silchar. 
Christ means “the anointed one.” Although we say Jesus Christ, the correct 
way would be to say Jesus the Christ. 


Readers are welcome to send such queries on culture, literature or general 
knowledge which should be of interest to others too, for brief answers from the 
Chandamama, 
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(Even after Krishna left Mathura and settled down in Dwaraka, hostile beings tried to trouble 
him. Among them wes Kal Yavan whom the fury of a sleeping king destroyed. Krishna 
beffended the Pandavas at the court of Panchala. [n tha meanwhilé...) 
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THE RENDEZVOUS AT VIDARBHA ‘| 
W onderful was the kingdom Lakshmi, the eternal consort of : 
of Vidarbha, fruitful trees Vishnu. Since Vishnu had incar- 
land streams keeping it green nated as Krishna, she followed | 
jand'*cool and’ a good king, him in taking up a human form. | 
Bhishmaka, ruling over it. «There were many who knew | 
And much more wonderful ae ohn be ie eae of 
than “anything “else\. Wab. iiss Brit's identity able aaa 
aeusitens Princess Rukmini. ORR any And “che Wis ol 
| That was hardly any wonder, shy to declare it herself. We are | 
for she was the incarnation of not even sure if she was herself | 
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conscious of it, for often gods 

and goddesses willingly forget 
themselves upon taking birth as 
‘| human beings. 

Nevertheless, even. though 
nobody knew her to be a god- 
dess incarnate, anyone whose 
eyes fell on her found it difficult 
to take them off her. She was 
divinely charming. 

The beautiful lake-garden of 
King Bhishmaka’s imposing 
|palace was Rukmini’s favourite 
retreat. Apart from her playful 
maids, swans, peacocks, deer 
and antelopes too eagerly 
looked forward to giving the 
princess their company. But 
lately the princess was often 
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seen choosing to be left alone 
and brood in solitude. 

It was late in the afterndon. 
Proud peacocks unfurled their 
starry feathers and danced be- 
fore the princess, but she took 
no notice of them. One of her 
companions was a singer non| 
pareil—and she hummed the 
tunes which she knew to be 
Rukmini’s favourite, but the 
sweet effort made no dent in her 
mood. 

“OQ dear princess, a great 
wizard is on a visit to the city. 
He will be only too happy to 
perform before you!” the chief- 
maid informed her. 

There was a twinkle of curios- 
ity in Rukmini’s eyes. 
“Wizard?” she asked. “What 
can he do?” 

“Marvels, O Princess!” 

“Can he bring me what I 
would like to have?” | 

“I think, he can, O Princess, } 
for I saw him bringing a cat out 
of a cap in your father’s court 
and I heard that once he even 
produced a monkey out of no- 
thing!” replied the hopeful 
maid. 

“Is that so? Well, I have a 
suggestion to make!” 

“Why suggestion, Your High- 
ness? Order me and it will be 
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_|done!” said the excited young 
lady. 

“Begone and marry that 
| monkey!” said the princess wav- 
jing her hand and preparing to 
}get lost in her thoughts again. 
| But the maid did not give up. 
|“I wish there was a wizard who 
could produce the one whom 
}our princess would like to 
marry!” 

“How can any wizard do that, 
} you foolish wench? Is not the 
} one whom I would like to marry 
| the greatest wizard of all?” com- 
|}mented the princess. 
| At last the clever maid got a 
clue to the secret of Rukmini’s 
|heart. It was only the other day 
}that a singing mendicant de- 
scribed Krishna as the greatest 
\wizard. Krishna’s deeds as a 
(child, his charm, the magnifi- 
| cence of his city that spread into 
‘the sea, had become the fond 
‘ballads of the bards. Indeed, 
|whenever someone spoke of 
Krishna or sang of him, Princess 
‘Rukmini heard him with rap- 
ture! 

The chief maid sat down near 
(the princess. At a hint from_her 
}the other maids retreated. 

Softly she said, “O dear Prin- 
cess, I be cursed that it had not 
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for you. But....” 
The princess knew only too} 
well what made her companion| 
pensive. Rukmo, her eldest 
brother who was the crown-| 
prince, was one of those whol 
were awfully envious of Krish- 
na. He grew furious with those} 
who praised Krishna. 

But Rukmini’s chief maid 
acted swiftly. She spoke to the} 
queen and the queen spoke to} 
the king. Soon the princess and 
her fond parents met in the 
privacy of the queen’s apart- 
ment. 

“My child, sages say that 
Krishna is the Avatar of Vishnu. | 
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Do you think that he will conde- 
scend to marry you?” asked the 
king. 

“Father, I have a feeling that 
he will. The Lord can be 
approached in many a man- 
ner—as a guide or as a friend. | 
look upon him as my soul. My 
love 1s pure—so pure that no 
human being is capable of re- 
sponding to it. I know for cer- 
tain, though I do not know how 
I know it, that i am born with 


the sole purpose of serving ° 


Krishna,” said Rukmini, her 


jvoice marked by calm confi- 


dence. 
The king nodded. The queen 
looked moved. The princess 
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smiled. 


But soon her smile gave way 
to a gnim determination—when 
she learnt that her eldest 
brother, Rukmo, the crown- 
prince, had laughed at her de- 
sire to marry Krishna. He had 
chosen a dear friend of his, King 
Shisupal of Chedi, to marry her, 
Rukmo was a bully and he kept 
his parents cowed down, 

The crown-prince plunged 
into making arrangements for 
Rukmini’s marriage on the ecar- 
liest auspicious day. Shisupal’s 
joy knew no bound at the pros- 
pect of marrying the most 
beautiful princess. 

“Shisupal intends to marry 
me, does he? He might succeed 


in touching my dead body—if at 


all!” Princess Rukmini was 
heard saying before her maids. 
Thereafter she rarely spoke. 
Her mother and others surmised 
that she had reconciled to the 
situation. 

Vidarbha went festive, The 
rulers of Anga, Banga, Kalinga 
Pandya, Malava, Kekaya, 
Magadha, Kosala and many 
other kingdoms, the friends of 
Rukmo and Shisupal, arrived in 
the city. At last appeared amidst 
them the happy Shisupal, his 
arrival marked by beating of a 
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‘hundred drums, dance by horses 

and élephants and a grand feast 
thrown by Rukmo. 

It was customary for the bride 
to visit the ancient shrine of 
'Goddess Arba on the eve of 
the wedding. The royal guests 
lined along both sides of the 
road to have a glimpse of the 
princess. Escorting them stood 
their chums and servants. A few 
yards behind them stood crowds: 
of citizens. Their faces glowed 
with joy and excitement as the 
slow procession of the palace 
damsels, surrounding their pnn- 
cess in her bridal prandeur, 
headed towards the shrine. 

The shrine had been vacated 
by all, the chief priest excepting, 
for the princess and her com- 
panions to offer their prayers to 
the deity. 

‘While sweet music was played 
outside, ‘the princess bowed 
down to the Mother Goddess 
‘and kept gazing at her in si- 
lence. Nobody knew what in- 
dication she received, but she 
smiled after many days! 

The royalty and the crowd 
) still flanked the road, for their 
thirst for a view of the princess 
had increased after the first 
|glimpse of hers. Soon the pro- 
cession emerged from the tem- 
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ple. With bated breath they 
focused their attention on Ruk- 


mini once again. 


To their delight they saw the 
princess, who had never raised) 


her head while going towards 
the shrine, now looking at them. 


“My lord, the princess is ea-] 
ger to locate you!” said a dear 
pal of Shisupal who stood 


among the dazzling array of 


royal guests. Shisupal’s face] 
brightened up. He gave a twist, 


to his moustache. 

Suddenly the princess broke 
away from the track and rapidly 
advanced towards a section of 
the crowd. Her maids naturally 


kept pace with her. Before any- 
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i) body could guess what was hap- 
pening, one of the chariots 
parked behind: the crowd was 
seen moving away. 

It took time for those present 
to realise that one was missing 
from the group of young ladies! 
Gone in the chariot was Princess 
Rukmini. 

Once this realisation came, it 
did not take long at least for the 
Crown Prince Rukmo to guess 
who the charioteer could be. In 
a deafening roar he asked his 
friends and soldiers to give a 
jchase to the fleeing chariot. 

Shisupal’s hand fell from his 
moustache and fell. on his 
jsword. He unsheathed it and, 
cutting down some of his chums 





‘in his mad ‘fury ‘and madder| 


‘chariot. 
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hurry, he made a dash for the} 






But there was no way! Out-} 
side the city wall stood the} 
mighty Balarama—with his for- 
midable army. While fighting in| 
vain, Rukmo, Shisupal and their 
allies saw Krishna’s chariot dis-| 
appearing on the horizon. 

But for Rukmini’s chief maid, 
nobody in the palace knew that 
she had sent a messenger to 
Krishna asking him to come to 
her rescue. 

By sundown the triumphant 
Balarama left, leaving behind a 
gloomy city with many a prince 
sulking under a crushing humi- 
liation. 





















A Bohemian Tale 





IN THE SOUP! 



















) F ritzl was a good farmer who 

had a wife called Liesi. They 
had a little baby called Kindli 
and a dog called Spitz. 

Besides the patch of land on 
which they had built their 
house, they had a shed with one 
cow, two goats, three pigs and a 
few geese. They had to work 
very hard, which all farmers do 
in every land. 

It was Fritzl’s job to plough 
the ground, sow the seeds and 
|}hoe the weeds, When it was 
time to cut the hay, he did that 


it up in great sheaves to dry in 
down on the land, Fritzl felt 


quite hot as he worked in the 
open fields. : ? 





too and he raked it and stacked 


the sun. When the sun shone 





As for Liesi—her job was to 
keep the house clean, cook,| 
churn the butter and to take 
care of the barn yard and, of 
course, the baby. 

As you can see, it was quite a 
job and both were busy from 
morn till night. The trouble was 
that Fritz felt that he was the 
only one. who worked very hard. 
When he came home in the 
evenings he would sit down and 
mop his face and neck and make 
great noise to show how tired he 
was and how hard he had 
worked, 

“What a hot day it was today| 
and I certainly worked very 
hard. Little do you know, Liesi,} 
how hard I work. You are aj 
woman and you can do house- 





fwork which is nothing at all, 
ireally,” he said one day. 
| “Well, if that’s what you 


| think,” said Liesi, “we will take... 


| turns, shall we? Tomorrow you 
do my work in the house and I 

\shall go out into the felds and 
cut the hay.” 

| Fritzl laughed. “Sure,” he 

|}said, “Let’s do that. We'll try it 

out.” 

| He thought, “All I have to do 

|is lie on the grass, keep an eye 

}on our Kindli, churn the butter, 

lfry a bit of meat and cook the 
soup. Huh, how easy!” He 

ismiled to himself. 

| The next morning, Liesi woke 





-.and held out his-mug. It. madeva 


up early and went out info the he saw the dog leaping out of 





fields with a scythe over her| 
shoulder, Fritzl went to the} 
kitchen, took some meat and_| 
put it in the pan to fry it. The! 
pan sizzled and Fritzl felt the 
pleasure of doing something | 
new. He was going to enjoy| 
every moment of it. As his 
thoughts roamed pleasantly, he) 
thought it would be nice to have | 
a mug of cider with his meat. | 
Apple cider would be the thing. 
He would have to get it from the 
cellar below the house. So he set} 
the pan on the edge of the 
fireplace and went down into 
the cellar where there was a| 
large barrel full of cider. 

He pulled out the stopper | 
from the mouth of the barrel | 

























popping sound: and the ‘cider 
spurted out into his mug, full of} - 
foam and sparkle which pleased]. 
him very much. 

Suddenly, over the gurgle of; 
the apple cider he could hear 
some noises coming from the 
kitchen above his head. What 
was that? he thought with a 
start: could it be Spitz the dog 
after the meat? The very |. 
thought of it sent him flying up-}~ 
the stairs to the kitchen. As he 
was about to enter the kitchen 





ithe kitchen and out into the 
| yard with the meat in his motth. 
“Stop, stop,” he shouted, “you 
|thieving dog! Stop!” 
| But Spitz didn’t stop. He 
knew a good thing when he had 
it and he fled faster and faster 
until Fritz] could chase him no 
| more. He panted and puffed as 
bi made his way back, “What’s 
done is done and there’s nothing 
vi can be done about it now.” 





| With this simple philosophy to 
jsoothe his feelings, he mopped 
|his face with his handkerchief 
‘and stepped into the house. 
With a shock he realized that 
he had forgotten all about the 


japple cider, Did I close the 
Lea 
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barrel?-=he asked himself, and 
realized that he had not. He 
slapped his forehead and dashed | 
down into the cellar, He could 
hardly go in because the barrel 
was emptying out into the cel- | 
lar. The apple cider had filled 
up the room. It was too late and 
there was nothing that Fritzl | 
could do about it. | 
“What's gone is gone,” said.| | 
he to himself, “and we can’t get | 
it back.” Repeating this, he 
turned his mind to the next | 
household chore that had to be 
done. | 
Yes, it was time to churn the 
butter. Fritzl filled the churn | 
with rich cream and d placed 1 it| 














| under the big tree in the yard. It 
|was very pleasant out in the 
‘yard under the tree as he 
churned the butter. Little Kindli 

played among the daisies in the 
| field and the blue sky above was 
|lit with a golden sun. 

As he looked around him, he 
jrealized that he had forgotten 
} all about the cow! The poor cow 
[had not had a drop of water all 
}morning and must be dry in the 
} mouth. 
| So Fritzl ran to the barn 
icarrying a bucket of cool fresh 
|water for the cow. The poor 
icreature’s tongue was hanging 

out with thirst. She was hungry 
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take her out to the grassy | 
meadow. But he had the fittle 
girl Kindli to care for also. He 
cannot go far with the cow. He} 
hit upon a smart idea. The roof | 
of their house was built against | 
the hillside and one could walk 
on top of the roof from the 
hillside. The roof was covered 
with cool moss and sod and a’ 
fine crop of grass too. He led 
the cow up to the top for her to 
feed while he went back to his 
butter churning. 

But hardly had he done this | 
when he found his baby climb- 
ing up on the churn. The churn. 
tipped over and all the butter | 
lay on the ground with baby | 
Kindli in the middle, nicely co- | 
ated with creamy yellow. Fritzl | 
came running and picked her up | 
and laid her in the sun to dry. | 

It was already noon and Liesi | 
would soon be coming home for 
lunch and the soup was not 
ready. Fritzl dashed off to the | 
garden to gather onion, potato, 
carrot, beans and cabbage, tur- 
nip and parsley and celery. All 
of this would make a fine soup, | 
he was sure, and with his arms | 
full he set to work in the kitch- 
en. As he peeled and pared the 
vegetables, the skins falling all } 
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| over the kitchen, he heard great | 
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| noises on the rooftop and feared 


| that the cow might slip off the 
| rooftop and fall. So, he carried a 
istring of rope up and tied it 
| round the. waist of the cow. He 
|sent the other end of the rope 
| through the chimney into the 
kitchen below. Then, back in 
the kitchen, he tied the end 
around his own waist. 

He continued his work. He 
thought, “This will keep the cow 
| from falling off the roof or 
running away.” 
| He was all set to cook the 
| soup when, with a big bump, the 
| cow rolled over and fell off the 
| roof. Immediately, as you can 
| guess, he’ was whisked up to- 
|wards the chimney passage. 
| There dangled poor Fritzl, un- 
| able to go up or get down. 

Soon Liesi came home. Im- 
apgine her shock when the first 
thing she should see was their 
cow hanging over the edge of 

| the roof! “What was the cow 
| doing there?” she wondered. It 
looked like it was half-choked 
too, with her eyes popping. 
Liesi lost no time. With her 
scythe she cut the rope, Thank 
heaven, the cow was alive and 
none the worse for the experi- 
ence. . 

The garden gate was open 
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and all the pigs, goats and geese} 
had entered it and completely| 
ate up everything that was in the 
garden. Remember when Fritzl] 
gathered some vegetables to] 
cook the soup with? Well, his 
arms were so full that he forgot 
to shut the garden gate and now| - 
the garden was bare. 

As she proceeded, Liesi saw 
that the churn in the yard had 
been tipped over with little 
Kindli sitting in the sun, stiff 
and sticky with the butter and 
cream and Spitz the dog was 
sick on the grass for having 
eaten all that meat. As she 
entered the house, she could get 













: the strong smell of apple cider. 


Her surprise was gone when she 
made way to the cellar and saw 
what had happened, 
As she entered the kitchen 
she heard sounds of gurgles and 
arms and legs kicking from the 
cooking pot and found her hus- 
band inside, - 

When she cut the rope near 


| the roof’s edge to save the cow, 


the dangling Fritzl fell into the 


soup pot. It was the largest pot, 


for Fritz] had wanted to cook 


even for the night the most 
excellent soup ever cooked! 


Quickly, Liesi saved her hus- 


band from the’ soup and pulled 


eyes, a cabbage leaf in his hair, 


him out with tomato juice in his 


celery in his pocket and a sprig 
parsley over one ear. He was 


But Liesi did’ not laugh. 


“What on earth happened?” she 
asked. 

Fritzl told her everything and 
declared that he would never 
change his job again. Even 
though Liesi said encouragingiy 
that perhaps he would like to try 
it again another day, he vehe- 
mently refused, saying, “Leave 
me to my fields and you can care 
for the home. I will never again 
say that my work is harder than 
yours, my dear Liesi. For now I 
know.” 

He was so sorry about every- 


_ thing that Liesi did not mind 'the 


mess and said, “Well, if that’s 
how you feel, we can each do 


our bit of work and live hap-| 


pily!” 
And that is what they did, 


—fetold by Lalitha Manuel. | 





Jim Hawkins tells the story of the old sea 

captain who has come to his father’s Inn, the 

‘Admiral Benbow,’ and how. while he is 

there, he has received a visit from a man 

named Black Dog which has led to a cutlass | 
fight, ending with the flight of Black Dog, | 
Now the captain has received another visitor, 

a sinister looking blind man. 


"What tis tho black spot?” lasked. “That's a summons,” said the captain, faling back | 


“on his pillows. My father died that night, which put all matters to one side, so that | 
had no time to think much of the captain. By the time the funeral hearse arrived, he 
_was up Hu Aur Hex now carried his cutlass with ben BL oD Nae re: 


The Oy after the funeral, ona bitter frosty afternoon, (was sta nding at the door full of 
sad thoughts of my father, when | saw someone drawing slowly along.the road. He 
was plainly blind, for he tapped before him with a stick. He stopped in front of the inn 
and addressed the air in front of him, “Will any kind fnend inform me where |! am?" 

- “You are at the inn called “Admiral Benbow,” said |. “Ah,” said the blind man. “Then 
ll be at the right place to see the captain." 





“Will you give me your hand, my kind | 

| friend, and lead me in?” said the blind 
man. | held out my hand, and the 
harrible soft-spoken eyeless creature 
gripped it for a4 moment like a vice. 
“Now, boy," he said, “take méin ta the 
captain. Take me in Straight, orl'll break 
your arm.” And as he spoke, he gave it 
a wrench that made me cry out aloud. 


e expression on the captain's face was not f 
so much of terror as of mortal sickness. He 
made a movement to rise, but | do not Be 
believe he had enough force left in his body. Faas 
“Now, Bill, sit where you are,” said the blind 
man. "If-| can’t see, | can hear a finger 
stirring. Business is business, Boy, take his. 
laft hand by the wrist and bring it near to my J 
right." | obeyed him, and |saw him passing 
something into the palm of the captain's, 
whieh closed upon it instantly. 


<._ 
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“And now that’s dono,” said the blind =, 
man; and at the words, he suddenly ¥ 
skipped out of the parlour and into the: —'™ 
road, | went to the door and watched him © 8, 
jhurrying away. As | stood there, motion- @ 
less, | could hear his stick go tap-ta 
into the distance. 
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| went back to the parlour where | found the [7% = 
captain looking sharply into the palm of his | : 
hand, “Ten o'clock,” he cried, “Six hours! 

We'll do them yet!” He sprang to his feet, 

but even as he did so, he reeled, and then 

with a peculiar sound, fell forward to the 


floor. 


I! ran t0 him at once, calling my mother. 
#1/But haste was all in vain. The captain had 
been struck dead by thundering apoplaxy. 

On the floor beside him close to the dead 
captain's hand was a round piece of paper, 
blackened on one side. | could not doubt 

that this was the black spot he had 
=%.i|mentioned. On the other side was a short 













My mother arrived at my side, and | told her 
all | knew, Some of the captain's money—i 
he had any—was Certainly due to us, but it 

'-- Was not likely that our captain's shipmates, 

above all the two specimens seen by me,| 

would be inclined to give up their booty ifs 
they returned, “We have till ten,” my mother 
said. Leaving the captain where he ney we 
went up ta his room. 












The key fitted in the lock of the 
captain's chest, and when we opened 
| it, a Strong smell of tar and tobacco 
rose from the interior. Below a suit was 
a miscellany of things. 
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In the bottom of the chest we found a bundle tied up in oilskin and a canvas Bag that 
gave forth, ata touch, the jingle of gold. “I'll have my dues, and nota farthing more,” 
said my mother. It was while we were counting out the coins that | heard in the silent 
frosty air, a sound that brought my heart in my mouth—the tap-tapping of the blind 

man’s stick on the road, 





Then there was the sound of someone 
knocking at the door, Presently, when no one 
answered, we could hear the handle being | 
yA ined and the bolt rattling as the wretched 
“being tried to enter. There was a long time of | 










| was sure the bolted door must have 
seamed suspicious and would bring the 
whole hornets nest about our ears. 
| “Mother,” | said, “let's be going.” My 
mother took up the bag of money belong- 
ing to the dead Sea captain, and | tock up 
the oilskin packet. A few minutes later we 


_|were in full retreat from the inn. 
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REVENGE OF THE DEAD 








@) nce upon a time there was a 

king who suffered from a 
jdangerous disease. All the 
physicians in the kingdom could 
not cure him. 

Day and night the king re- 
mained sad. At times he prayed 
‘to God for his help. 

Far away In a small village 
lived a sage. From travelling 
merchants he heard about the 





learnt the cures for some deadly 
diseases from his master who 





‘was no more. The master had 





king’s suffering. The sage had: 









told him to treat only such men 
who were good to the best of his 
knowledge. He was not to use 
his learning for money. 

The sage felt pity for the king. 
He went to the town and ex- 
amined the king. After ascer- 
taining the nature of his disease, 
he said, “I can cure you!” 

“Really?” The king could not 
contain his joy. “I shall make 
you so rich that your children 
and grandchildren and their 
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er his preat surprise, he saw no 


“symptom of the disease that 
troubled him for years. 


court. The sage was already 
ye my (Ve £ there. The king rushed to him 
1 ~/ Ose | and embraced him. He made 


7/ so overwhelmed with grateful- 
‘’ ness that for some time he could 
ssa not even speak. Then he addres- 
— sed his ministers and courtiers 


In time he appeared in the! 


the sage sit by his side. He was) 
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children and grandchildren 
won't have any reason to worry 
for a happy living. Moreover, 
you'll be my life-long friend.” 
' “Thank you, my lord. Hold 
this herb in your grip and walk 
in the sun till you sweat. Then 
| take a bath and have your food 
and go to sleep. We will see how 
you feel tomorrow,” said the 
| physician, 

The king held the herb in his 
grip and walked around the 
palace. The sage asked him to 
stop when he sweated. Then the 
king had his bath and food and 
then he went to bed. 

He woke up next morning 
| fresh as a healthy youngster! To 
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and said, “This sage did what a 


hundred famous physicians had 
failed to do. He cured me of the 
curse of a disease. Gentlemen, 
with how much money should I 
reward him?” 

“Five thousand!” 
thousand!” “Twenty thousand!” 
shouted the different courtiers. 

“Fil give him anything he 
desires!” announced the king. 

“That's the right thing to do!” 
agreed the courtiers. 

“My friend and saviour! How 
much money will satisfy you? 
Ask and the amount is yours!” 


said the king, looking at the} 


sage. 


“Thanks a lot, my lord, but I} 


cannot accept any money. That 
is the injunction my master has 


passed on me,” humbly said the 


sage. 


Nothing would persuade the 


me 
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| sage to accept any reward. 
| “Then remain here as my best 
friend and most valued cour- 
er,” the king said. The sage 
stayed on, waiting for a time 
when he can take leave of the 
king. 

The reception and the respect 
| the sage received was never 
liked by the king’s old minister. 
| Envy consumed him. One day 
he called on the king privately 
and said, “I am old. Death 
| would claim me any moment. 

But I shall fail in my duty if Ido 
i not warn you against a great 
| danger that is looming large on 
| you!” 
| “What is it, 


ee 





my good old 
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minister?” asked the king, e ex, 
tremely anxious. | 
By and by the minister dis-| 
closed to the king what was in| 
his wretched mind. “The man} 
whom you call a sage is a spy.) 
What has cured you is not medi-| 
cine but black magic!” was the} 
theme of the minister’s warning. | 
At first the king rejected the) 
Minister's suspicions as utter| 
nonsense. But the crafty minis-| 
ter drove home his point with] 
arguments: Why should the sage} 


refuse to accept any money un-| ~ 


less he had some other motive?| 
If he could cure. you so easily,| 
what guarantee is there that he} 


would not kill you equally) 













= The sage implored the 
=| king to be spared of his life. “T| 
: am not only an innocent man, 
“Si but also your benefactor. God 
will not pardon you if you slay 
me,” he said again and again. 
_| But his words fell on deaf ears. 
| | When the sage knew that he} 
f had no escape, he said, “I wish I | 
} could hand over my book to 
A someone who deserves it.” 

#| ©What book?” demanded the 

i king. 

“As you have found out, Iam 

by j) a magician. My greatest posses- 

ZOO. x ion i 
22 == Giictoerat “Give it to us!” commanded | 
easily 3 the king. 

The last argument did the “Good. Since I am giving my 
trick. The king spent a restless life to you, why not the book? 
night torn between affection Read it carefully and make use 
and suspicion. When it was of the magic formulae written in 
morning, he called the wicked it. To begin with, you can even 
minister and asked him, “What make my severed head answer 








should I do?” you question!” 
| “Kill him immediately, my “How wonderful!” 
good lord!” advised the fellow. “It is so. After I am be- 


The king at once summoned headed, place my head on a seat 
the sage and said, “You are to in front of you. Turn the leaves 


lose your head!” of the book one by one till you ' 
“Lose my head, my lord? come to a page where some-| 
‘Why? What is my crime?” thing 1s written in red. Read that 


“You are a spy. Ifyou could aloud and look at my head. | 
cure me by making me hold a Though I would be dead by| 
herb, tomorrow you can kill me __ then, it shall speak!” assured the | 
by making me smell a flower!” sage. : 
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F | The sage then went into his 
lodge and, after sométime, 
came out with an old book and 
handed it over to the king. 
| The happy king then ordered 
him to be beheaded. His se- 
vered head was placed on a seat 
| before the throne and the king 
began turning the leaves of the 
book. 

The leaves stuck to one 
another. The king, as was his 
habit, moistured his fingers by 
his tongue again and again to 
jseparate the leaves. 
| Almost in the last page he saw 
the writing in red. It read: “You 
ungrateful creature! Follow me 
to the abode of death!” 
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The scared king looked at the 
sage’s severed head. It looked 
like grinning, : 

The king rolled down from his 
throne. The poison his victim 
had spread on the leaves of the | 
book had gone into his system 
through his poisoned fingers 
touching his tongue again and 










He gave a terrifying cry look- | 
ing at his wicked minister before 
breathing his last. The guilty old 
minister did not understand 
what happened. But the severed 
head of the sage and the sudden 
death of the king made him so | 
nervous that his heart-beat 
stopped. , 

















A sage lived in a small forest at 
the foot of the Vindhyas. He 

had a few disciples with him. 
One day three young men 
- j}came to him. One was Shyam, 
the other Indra, and the third, 
Raj. All the three desired to 
‘become his disciples. The sage 
asked them to wait for a day or 
| two. i ae 

Next day the sage was out for 
a walk. The three candidates 
accompanied him. 

Suddenly, looking at a pond, 
| The sage said, “What a beauti- 
ful red lotus!” 

“Indeed, it is so,” agreed his 

three companions. 
| The sage stopped and looked 
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at the lotus for a few more | 


white!” 


| seconds. “I see, it is not red but 


| “It is white,” agreed Shyam. 
wey) | “No, it is red,” said Indra. | 
: “No, no, Indra, it is White,” | 


| asserted Raj. 


The sage resumed walking 


|.and all fell silent. 


After the walk, the sage told 
the three young men, “I! shall 
call you when it is time. In the 
meanwhile, live truthfully, do 
your work with sincerity, but 
pray to God as often as you can. 
‘You can go back now.” 


The young men left. But the| 


very next day the sage asked 


one of his disciples to summon} 


Shyam. 


Shyam came without the| 


slightest delay. He was delight- 
ed beyond words at being called 
by the sage. He was duly initi- 
ated. 


After some days, he asked the} 


sage, “Sir, when would you 
summon Indra and Raj?” 


“Indra may be summoned af-| 


ter five years. So far as Raj is 
concerned, I don’t know,” said 


the sage. 

Five years passed and Indra 
was summoned and initiated. 
Then Indra asked, “Sir, when 
will Raj be called?” 

“T don’t know.” : 

“Sir, may I know how you 
made your choice?” asked 
Indra. 
| “You may, now that you are 
my disciple. Do you remember 
our walk and our appreciating a 
lotus?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Shyam agreed with me be- 
|cause his faith in me was so 
blind that he really saw it as 
white the moment I said that it 


| was white. While you spoke the 
truth by insisting that it was red, 


he too spoke a truth, though a 
different kind of truth. Because 
of his absolute trust in me, he) 
had already earned the right to 
be my disciple. But you too 
were truthful and a few-years of 
preparation made you eligible 
for initiation,” said the sage. 

“sir, may I remind you of the 
fact that Raj too had seen the 
lotus as white just as Shyam 
had?” said Indra. 

“No, he had not. He just 
wished to please me by con-| 
veying his ready agreement with 
me. He was kind to me, but not 
truthful in the sense you were 
truthful nor in the sense Shyam | 
was truthful,” explained the 
sage. 
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- With Its own bullt-In sonar system, the 
playful but highly intelligent dolphin can 
truly be called... 


A Prince 
Among 
Whales 


The sun shone down on the people laughing 
and splashing in the sea, Suddenly a startled 
cry went up fram the spectators. Gliding above 
the surface of the sea, a sharp black fin was 
moving towards the swimmers. 

In a plume of spray, a dark, gleaming shape 
rose high out of the water, But there was no 
need for alarm. The creature which had Fright- 
ened the holidaymakers was not a shark, bul a 
playful dolphin. 

This was Opononi, New Zealand, and the 
dolphin, called Opo by the locals, returned many 
limes to play and frolic with the bathers. 
Apparently unafraid, she would held up her 
tapering snout to catch a ball of carry children 
astride her broad back. 

Opo was a bottle-nosed dolphin. Her species 
is often seen in exhibition centres called Dolphi- 
fara, where dolphins perform acrobatic tricks 
and formation high jumps, sometimes even 
© leaping through flaming hoops. Unlike the 
common dolphin, the bottle-nosed tends to fish 
in shallow coastal waters. Both prefer the warm 
temperate seas of the world. 

These ara the two most widely known of 
about 44 species of dolphin distributed through 
the world's oceans and rivers. Most are dark or 





light grey, or brown above with pale underbel- 
lies, Dolphins are members of the whale family 


_of mammals. Among their distant relatives are 


the killer whales, the most fearsome predators 
of the high seas. 

The dolphin can be distinguished from the 
blunt-nosed porpoise by its nanrow beak. A 
typical dolphin is also slightly larger than the 
porpoise, growing to a langth of about two 
matres, 

The dolphin breathes through the nostrils on 
top of its head. As the animal leaps out of the 
water with a powerful flip of its tail fins, it 
spouts out moist, used air through its dorsal 


blow-hole. A fresh breath is taken before diving | 


below the water. 


One particular high-precision instrument used 
by the dolphin has now been developed artifi- = 5 


cially by man for his own usa. This is the systam 
of echolocation, or sonar. It works when the 
dolphin emits a series of sounds of differing 


pitches, probably from somewhere In the nasal © 


passages. These sound waves cause echoes to 
bounce back from any object in the dolphin's 
path. It can then tell not only how far away and 


in what direction the object is, but can buildupa | 
complete picture of his surroundings, as on @ = 


fadar Screen, 


Safe Navigation 


These achoes are heard through two tiny | 


pinholas, about half a millimetre in diameter, 


which lie just below the eyes. Using echo. 


location, a dolphin can locate a fish in the dark, 


cloudy water and swoop upon it with amazing | 


accuracy, In one experiment, 36 metal poles 


were lowered into a very murky dolphin pool 


and then fish were thrown into the water. 


Although the positions of the polas were often 


changed, the dolphins soon learned to streak 
towards the fish without once hitting the 
obstacles. 


The dolphin's widely curving mouth givasita ~ 


permanent grin. With its huge “smile” and 


lively eye—quite unlike the glassy eye of a aa 


fish—it looks a humorous and friendly creature 


Perhaps the dolphin should share with the ~ 


dog the title of “man's bast friend.“ Sailors 
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have bellayved for many canturies that dojphins 
save them from ship wrecks and protect them 
from sharks. Legends from many parts of the 
world tell of this graceful animal's special 
relationship with man. One of the oldest was 
writtan down by Greek historian Plutarch: 

4 man called Korianos sav some fishermen 


- about to kill a dolphin they had caught in their 


nal, Kornanos begged them to Spare the poor 
creature's life. They agreed, on condition he 
paid them for it. Konanos released the dolphin 
into the Sea. 

Years later, Korianos was shipwrecked off 








the island of Mykonos. All those aboard the ship 
were drowned, except Korianos. A dolphin 
appeared out of the raging sea and bore him off 
to saféty. 

When Korianos died of old age, his funeral 
pyre was lit down by the seashore. A school of 
dolphins appeared in tha harbour, as if to pay 
their last respects to a friend. 

The most famous friendly dolphin of this 
century was known as Pelorus Jack, First 
sighted in 1899. for 16 years he piloted ships 
through tha hazardous Cook Straight between 
New Zealand's North and South Islands. 

The dolphin's remarkable ability and capacity 
far friendship put him high in the onder af 
intelligent animals, perhaps next to man him- 
self. Dolphins can apparently imitate the human. 


- yoics. One dolphin is recently raported to have 


laarned to call out peopla’s names, to ask for 
“more fish” and say the numbers one to ten. 

One attribute particularly andaaring to man is 
the mother dolphin's behaviour with her young, 
The dolphin's method of reproduction is sirnilar 
to man’s in most respects. Atter a pregnacy 
lasting about a year, a single baby is born, a 
replica of the mother, but about one-third of her 
SIfB, 

Unlike man, however, the young dolphin ig 
born underwater. and the mother's first con- 
cem is to énsure that her infant gets to the 
surface in order to breathe. If the baby dolphin 
does not swim up as s00n 45 the umbilical cord 
is broken, she nudges it upwards with her 
SMouL 

The baby suckles its mother's milk for about a 
year and a half. During this time it is assiduously 
protected by its mother and other females of 
the school. They will surround it and drive away 
ils most common enemy, tha shark. 2 

In 1878, there was. an international outery 
when fishermen on the Japanese island of Iki 
slaughtered a thousand dolphins which wera 
depleting their fish stocks. This year, fishery 
officials plan to use recorded sounds of killer 
whales, greatly foared by the dolphins, to scare 
tham away. 

In this way the dolphins’ lives may be saved. 
As it did that of Korianos in ancient times, tha 
sight of a suffering dolphin still arouses the pity 
of man. 
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She was about twenty. Her 
father, Mr. Strydom, was a 
| Dutch missionary who was 

camping at Cape Town, South 
| Africa. 
| But many nice girls fall sick 

and there was nothing surprising 
| in Bertha falling sick. 
ii ihe surprises began one au- 
| tumn evening in the year 1920 in 
| the nursing home cabin where 
| she lay quietly. Her nurse had 
| just come in to light a lamp and 
was leaving, thinking that she 
was asleep. 
“Hello sister, won't you take 
care of yourself? You're sick!” 


a EE 


ertha was a nice girl like 
many nice girls in the town. 
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| the e nurse heard sGerthavsaying! 


softly. | 
“Bertha, dear, thank you for| 


| your concern, but I’m all right. | 
| I’m here to take care of you!” | 
| replied the nurse affectionately. 


“No, sister, you're not all 
right. Unless you begin treat-| 
ment right now, you shall die—| 
in. three days!” | 

The nurse looked askance at}| 
the patient and then went out. 
“Mrs. Strydom,” she milepered| 
to Bertha’s mother at night. | 
“I’m afraid, poor Bertha is hav-} 
ing some kind of delirium. I) 
hope, it is only temporary.” | 

“Is it usual for meningitis] 
patients to become delirious?” | 
asked a worried Mrs. Strydom. | | 

“Not quite. And Bertha is not| 
running high temperature| 
either! Maybe, she was pulling} 
my legs,” said the nurse with a| 


smile. | 


Mrs. Strydom was not im-| 
pressed by the nurse’s explana- 
tion. Bertha was not the kind of} 
girl to make jokes at a new} 


acqu aintance. 
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"But Mrs. Strydom forgot all 
| about it when she saw Bertha 
| fully recovered the next morn- 
jing. Bertha smiled and so did 
| her mother. Two days later she 
| was discharged from the nursing 
| home. She took leave of her 





! 
| nurse. 

“She is suffering from vets 
| and is in that cabin there!” a 
attendant pointed out. Bartha 
peeped into the cabin. 
. The nurse smiled. “Bertha 
dear, how prophetic you were! I 
fell sick. But, I hope, I’m not 
going to die!” 
Bertha’s face. grew solemn. 
She thanked the nurse for her 
| kindness and left her cabin in a 
| hurry. Outside, she whispered 
to her mother, “She is going to 
| die—tomorrow.” 
| “Don’t speak nonsense, child! 
| She doesn’t look like one to die 
in a few hours!” Mrs. Strydom 
'took her daughter to task. 


| Bertha kept quiet until she 





| 








reached home. But as soon as 
| the door was opened by their 
|newly appointed maid-servant 
whom Bertha had not seen be- 
|fore, she gave out a suppressed 
| shriek. 

“What's the matter with you, 
eclia Feeling giddy?” Mr 
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doctors and wanted to see the ~ 


‘mentally sick? 
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Strydom who had followed the 
maid asked Bertha, lending her 
his support. 

Bertha nodded to agree with 
her father. But after the gentle- | 
man left for the church, she told | 
her mother in confidence why 
she shrieked: “The moment my | 
eyes fell on our new maid, | saw | 
behind her a dark lane in which 
she was lying killed. A darkish 
man was climbing the gallows!” 

Mrs. Strydom began to wor- 
ry. Has her daughter become 


——-= 


By next morning her suspi- | 
cion changed into awe and sur- | 
prise—when news reached that | 
the nurse had died. 








| Bertha wept. She did not 


| know why she had prophesied 
| the nurse’s death. All she knew 
| was, she could not have helped 
lit! She saw it! 

Others came to know of this 
|strange gift Bertha had got from 
j her meningitis! “My son is in the 
isea. Do you see any danger to 
him?” someone asked, 

“The danger has passed over 
him already—claiming his life!” 
was Bertha’s instant reaction, 
Soon it was found to be true. 
| Bertha felt disgusted with her 
|power of prophecy—a power 
limited to the prophecy of 
ideath. She was an unhappy 
}woman. But she had no escape. 


|More and more people came to in her bed. 








her to know what fate had in 
store for them. She was growing 
famous, 





About the maid-servant: six | 


years after Bertha’s ominous | 


vision, the maid-servant was | 


found lying murdered in a lane. | 
One man named Munnik was. 
arrested, was found guilty, and | 


was hanged. — | 


| 
} 





“Tt is terrible—terrible—to 
look at friends and see their 
death!” Bertha complained | 
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again and again, withdrawing 
herself into seclusion. “I cannot 
go on. It is impossible,” one day 
she wrote in her diary. 

Next day she was found dead 


—— 


[New Tales of King 
| Vikram and the Vampire 


Things Unsaid 
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'D ark was the e night and weird | 
the atmosphere. It rained 
| from time to time. At the inter- 
vals of thunderclaps could be | 
heard moaning of jackals and 
| eerie laughter of spirits. Flashes 
of lightning showed fearful 
| faces. 
| But King Vikram swerved 
| not. He climbed the ancient tree 
once again and brought the 
corpse down. However, as soon 
as he began crossing the deso- | 
| late cremation ground with the | 
corpse lying on his shoulder, the | 
'vampire that possessed the 
corpse said, “O King, you must 
| be having some purpose in pur- | 
| suing in this mission. But there | 
| are people who are never satis- 
| fied with what they achieve. Let 
| me narrate to you an incident to 
| illustrate my point. Pay atten- 
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tion to it. That might bring you 
some relief.” 

The vampire went on: King 
. ie | | Chandrapal ruled over the king- 
rane Fos SIN aaa AS | dom of Kamboj. He was known | 


a 











|for his interest in literature. 


| Poets and authors received 
| great encouragement from him. 
| Shravan was a young man 
| who aspired to become known 
} as a poet. There was nobody in 
| the village where he lived who 
| would appreciate his poetry. So 
| he presented himself before the 
king. 

| “My lord, [ wish to pursue 
| writing poetry. But how can I 
| sustain myself?” he said,. 
| “Can you read out some of 
your péoms to me?” asked the 
| king. - 

|} “With pleasure, my lord.” 
| Shravan recited a couple of his 
| best Ce The king looked 
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satisfied and gave him Sapnorel 
ment as one of the court poets. 

Shravan was overwhelmed 
with the king’s love for poetry. 

Every. evening the king lis- 
tened to recitation by poets who 
came from different parts of the 
kingdom. The king was always | 
appreciative of their works and | 
he rewarded them with prizes or | 
titles. 

In a few days Shravan began 
to feel quite uneasy with the] 
poctry sessions. It was because! 
he found most of the poems 
appreciated by the king’ to be 
immature and defective. Some 
of them were not even worth| 
being called poetry. . 

At first he thought that the! 
king was patronising the poets| 
because they were poor. But! 
soon he found out that except- 
ing one or two the others were| 
well-to-do people. They did not| 
require any patronage. | 

Of course the king never} 
failed to praise Shravan} 
whenever he read out a new) 
poem to him. But Shravan did} 
not feel encouraged, because he | 
knew that the 
similar words of praise on event 
worthless poets! 

Six months passed. One day a| 
celebrated poet named Shank-| 
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arananda visited the court as the 
king's guest. Poet Shankaranan- 


da had been given enthusiastic. 


receptions and rewards in the 
courts of many a king. The court 
of Kamboj did not lag behind 
any other court in honouring 
) him. 

Shravan made an appoint- 
ment with the famous poet and 
met him in private. “Sir, I hold 
the post of a court-poet. I am 
paid a thousand rupees a 
month, Will you kindly read a 
few of my poems and give me 
} your opinion on them?” 
Shankarananda read his 
‘poems with great attention. He 
then said in a tender tone, “My 


son, the king is a kind-hearted | 
man; you are lucky; your future 
seems bright.” al 


Shravan was happy. But, af- 
ter a moment’s reflection on the 
great poet’s statement, he 


looked grave. “Sir, you opened | 


my eyes. Thank you very 


much,” he said while taking 


leave of Shankarananda. 


Shravan straightway went to 
the king’s chief minister and | 
said, “Sir, I must proceed to} 


Varanasi for studies in prosody. 


I may be relieved of my post.” | 
The minister nodded and|- 
said, “But it will be ungrateful | 


of you to go away without meet- 


ing the king. Ingratitude is a 
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| “You're right, sir. I must take 
jleave of His Highness. I shall 
puever be ungrateful,” assured 
| Shravan. Then, while turning to 
|go, he stopped and said, “Sir, I 
lam most grateful to you!” The 
minister smiled, Shravan left for 
| Varanasi after meeting the king. 
| The vampire paused for a 
‘minute and then demanded of 
‘King Vikram in a stern voice: 
\“O King, what was the signifi- 
cance of Poet Shankarananda’s 
jeiajement that at first it made 
‘Shravan happy, but then it 
‘made him grave? Why did he 
decide to leave a comfortable 
| job? It was natural for Shravan 
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to feel erateein to the . king. But 
why did he suddenly feel” it] 
necessary to express his grate-| 
fulness to the minister? Answer| 
me, if you can. Should you keep| 
mum despite your knowledge of 
the answer, your head would 
roll off your neck!” 

Forthwith answered King| 
Vikram, “Shravan, at first, na 
| 





not understood the inner mean- 
ing of Shankarananda’s state- 
ment. He grew grave when he| 


understood it. Shravan had told | 


Shankarananda that he was a| 
poet and he received a hand-| 
some salary from the king. Then| 

he asked the great poet to read | 
his poetry. In such a situation it | 

would have been natural for the 
great poet to say that indeed the} 
king was a true lover of poetry. | 
Instead, he said that the king] 
was a good man. That meant} 
that the king gave Shravan a} 
good salary not because of Shra-} 
van's talent but because he was} 
kind! Then Shankarananda| 
observed that Shravan’s future 

should be bright. In other) 


words, Shravan’s. poetry at the} 


present did not deserve any | 
praise. 

“Shravan was intelligent He | 
understood that if he has to| 
make his future bright, he must | 
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| go to a place where there were 
experts to guide him. He knew 


the calibre of the poets in Kam- 


boj. Among them there was 
none better than he. 

“The reason for his feeling 
grateful to the minister is quite 
subtle, Shravan had found out 
that the king did not understand 
poetry very much. He just kept 
|praising all. The minister did 
| not wish Shravan to criticise the 
|king before scholars and poets 
}at Varanasi. After all the king 
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[= A Matter of Curiosity 


for an answer. 
} “Right, sir,” 
)chorus, 

“You dbe surprised to learn that | 
have not visited one of them, 
the teacher. 

“Which one, sir?” asked a curlous 
voice. : 


the class repliedina 
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“There are a full dozen cinema theatres 
in our town. Right?” the teacher paused 


“ asserted 


had been kind to him. By re- 


minding Shravan that ingrati- 


tude was a sin, the wise minister | 


hinted at this. Shravan got the 


hint. That is why he expressed | 


his gratitude to the minister. 
Shravan was intelligent. 


Hel 


could understand things unsaid | 


by both Shankarananda and the }. 
tinister.” | 


No sooner had the king con-| 
cluded his answer than the vam-|! 


pire, along with the corpse, gave 
him the slip. 
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WHOM SHOULD YOU BELIEVE 


‘Once a young man met Mulla Nasruddin, 
"Gan | borrow your donkey?” he asked, 


“'m sorry. The donkey is away," sald the | 
Mulla. The-young man turned to go. Buthe 
had to stop. 


Because just then he heard the Mulla’s & 
donkey braying. “Didn't you Say that the & 
donkey was away?" he asked. 


“| did," asserted the Mulla. “Young man, 
should you believe a donkey mora thana | 
man? The world will laugh at youl” 














P rashant decided to settle 
' down in the prosperous vil- 
lage nestling amidst greenery far 
in the frontier of his‘state. It was 
his intention to start some busi- 
ness there and then to shift his 
family from his original place. 

With the help of Ravi, his 
wife’s younger brother, 
)Prashant set up a house’a little 
away from the village. The 
house and the lands around it 
were excellent, but he spent all 
his money on them. There was 
nothing left with which to start 
any business. 

But he had come to realise a 
very important thing: the people 
of the village were simpletons. 
At the same time, they were 
jproud and very conscious of 
their prestige. They were eager 
to show to the outsiders that 
they were very clever. 





‘second. Then he shouted, “Wait 





The House 
of Miracles 


Prashant thought out a plan. | 
He walked the village street 
holding an earthen apple that 
looked like a true apple. 

“How did you come across an 
apple at this season?” asked 
Govind, a villager. 

“Why, the mango tree at the 
back of my house is teemig with 
apples!” replied Prashant} 
calmly. 

“What! Apples in a mango 
tree! Can that ever happen?” 

“It cannot happen ordinarily. 
But there are always exception- | 
al situations. The miracle is. 
possible through the blessings of 
a sage,” explained Prashant and 
he resumed walking. 

Govind stood stunned for a 




















a minute, Prashant, just a mi- 
nute. Did the sage perform any 
other miracle?” 
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“Tm in a hurry.” Prashant 
went away. 

Hardly a minute had passed 
when Govind saw Madho Singh. 
“Govind, will you give me com- 
pany? I am going to show you 
something strange in the com- 
pound of that newcomer, 
Prashant.” 

“You mean apples in a mango 
tree?” 

“Oh, no. A cobra has taken 
residence behind his house. If 
you bow to it, it will talk to 
you.” 

“That is really fantastic. His 
compound has become a magic- 
al place, I must say,” com- 
‘|mented Govind. 
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They were soon met by 


Suresh on the village square. | 


“Have you heard of the. fabu- 
lous tree in Prashant’s cour- 
tyard? It keeps lying down dur- 
ing the day, but stands up at: 
night and guards its owner's 
house. That is not all. If you 
pluck its leaves, it weeps aloud. 
If you pat it, it laughs aloud!” 

They had gone a few yards 
when Sudhir saw them, “Where 
are. you going, friends?” he 
asked, 

“To Prashant’s house.” . 

“Good. I too am going there. 
Just now he told me of his magic 


broom-stick which goes on} 


sweeping the house all ae it- 









self.” 


Before long there were ten of — 


them. Each had been informed 
of a strange happening at 
Prashant’s house. The reporter 
was none other than Prashant 
himself. 

“It is worth paying a visit and 
having a first-hand knowledge 
of the phenomena,” they agreed 
among themselves. 

They entered Prashant’s com- 
pound all agog with expecta- 
tions. They tapped on the door. 
Ravi opened it. “Can I do any- 
thing for you, gentlemen?” he 
asked. 

“Well, young man, we are 


}here to have only glimpses of 


the apple-bearing mango tree, 
the talking cobra, the tree that 
sleeps at day and guards your 
house at night, and the broom-] 
stick that sweeps without any | 
human aid.” 

“What do you say, gentle- 
men! I have never heard of such 
miracles taking place anywhere, 
what to speak of our house!” 
replied Ravi. 

The villagers looked at, one 
another meaningfully. “Why do 
you refuse us the privilege, 
young man? For your informa- 
tion, Prashant himself has con-] 
fided to us of these things,” they) 
said politely. 

Ravi made a gesture of help- 
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|lessness and said, “Very well, 
you can take a walk around the 
house and also see inside it if 
you can find any such object!” 

With great enthusiasm the 
villagers began their investiga- 
tian. However, it did not take 
them long to realise that none of 
the miracles took place. 

They left the place, quite 
frustrated. Soon they saw 
Prashant. 

“Prashant! Were your reports 
true?” they demanded. 
|} “How can they be true, gen- 
| tleman? Am I not working at 
the king’s instruction?” 

“What do you mean?” the 
villagers showed their surprise. 





hidden from one’s bother-in- 
law?” Ravi showed his unwill- 





“To tell you confidentially,| 
the king proposes to impose aj 
new tax on the simpletons and} 
fools. I am asked to find out 
how many such people are there! 
in this village,” said Prashant, 
lowering his voice. “The fools} 
have to pay double of what the| 
simpletons would be required to 
pay,” he added, | 

Is that so? How are you going 
to prepare the list?” 

“T have given bluffs to all the} 
villagers. Those who go up to] 
my door but return after Ravil 
denies our having anything| 
miraculous are simpletons.| 
Those who look for the miracles| 
even after his denial are fools!” 

The group of ten people stood| 
speechless for a moment. Then| 
one of them asked him,| 
“Prashant, are you going| 
home?” 

“No, | am on my way to the 
bazar.” replied Prashant and he 
went away. 





The ten went back to Ravi.| 


“Look here, young man, please 


do not tell Prashant that we had} 


visited your place.” They hand-| 
ed over some money to him. 


“How can I do that, gentle-| 


man? Does one Keep anything 
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ingness to oblige them. 
“Young man, you must be 
kind to us.” The group gave him 
some more money. 

Later during the day some 
more people did the same. Ravi 





collected a good amount of}. 








money. 

“We have now enough to! 
embark on a business,” he} 
announced happily when 
Prashant was back at night. — 














The Tantrik Speaks The Truth! 


Vanacharya of Chitrapur claimed that he was not only an astrologer, but also 
_ a tantrik. 

Many people accepted his claim as truc—even the king. In fact, the king 
trusted him too much. When a case would come before him for trial, he would 
secretly ask Vanacharya, “Can you tell me which party is at fault?” The party 
pointed out by Vanacharya was punished. 

Vanacharya himself did not keep this a secret. As a result people began to 
bribe him so that his opinion will go in their fayour. He carned a lot. 

The king was reported of his dishonesty. He called Vanacharya and said, 
“One of our courtiers complains against a gentleman saying that the 
gentleman is corrupt. Can you tell me whether the courtier is speaking a truth 
or a hie? He should be punished if he is lying.” 

“T shall perform a tantnk mite tonight and report to you tomorrow 
morning,” said Vanacharya. 

‘At night a courtier met him. “Punditji, I am the courticr who has 
complained to the king against somebody. If your report says that I have lied, 
I am finished!” He then paid Vanacharya a thousand rupees. Vanacharya 
accepted it with a smile, 

In the morning Vanacharya told the king, “The courtier has spoken the 
truth.” 

“Is that so?” exclaimed the king. Then, he ordered his guards to arrest 
Vanacharya and throw him into gaol. 

“How am | at fault, my lord?” asked a surprised Vanacharya. 

“You are the gentleman against whom the courtier had brought the charge 
of corruption,” answered the king. 
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| Mysteries of 
| Maltipuram 


S idhanta iopped: at the entr- 
ance to King Parakrama’s 
| | private chamber and took a long 
|look inside. The kind king 
| seemed agitated, and his hands 
| were locked at the back, a sure 
sign that something serious had 
| upset the mighty ruler of Malli- 
| puram. 
| What could that be?—the 
| wise old minister wondered. He 
| stepped into the beautifully de- 
| | corated chamber where the king 
}normally received important 
| visitors. But, the person who 
| stood petore ails Majesty Was a 


‘The | Stolen Trophy © 
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meére ee hoya in his carly, teens, aa 
from the way he stood, his head | : 
bowed, the silver-bearded wise } 
man, Sidhanta, knew: that the | 
boy had come to the fountain of } 
justice with some complaint” 
“Come, my dear minister, it is 
time for you to take over!” the | 
King said in a low voice, reveal-} 
ing anxiety, and anger. . |, 
Sidhanta bowed to his King, | 
and gazed at the boy, who] 
looked-at him with large eyes | 
filled with sorrow and appeal. 
“Your Majesty, what ails our | 
young guest?” 
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“Sidhanta, do you récognise 
‘this boy? His name... oh, why 
should I reveal anything? You 
are supposed to be the smartest 
man in my kingdom! Tell me 
jwhat you can find out about 
} him.” 

“My Lord,” Sidhanta smiled 
briefly, “this boy is the winner 
of Your Majesty’s Annual 
Knowledge Award... yes, I re- 
member his name too... Sub- 
juddhi! Am [ right? His eyes 
filled with tears tell me that 
}something remorseful has hap- 
pened to him. I hope he has not 
lost the trophy!” 

The boy, Subuddhi, now 
‘burst into tears and sobbed 
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loudly.. The King walked upto 
him and patted him on the back, | 
consoling him. 

“Sidhanta, you have guessed 
correct. The gold trophy has | 
been stolen from him—some- 
thing that ought not to happen 
in my kingdom. But it has hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes, sir,” Subuddhi spoke 
amidst sobs,” The gold traphy 
our noble king awarded me is 
missing, stolen from my room at 
the Students’ Hostel.” | 

“Subuddhi, .tell me all about 
it. Do not leave any detail. 
Nothing is small or trivial in this 
world; every thing serves a pur- 
pose. Now, I am all ears...” 
Sidhanta said. | 

The boy began. King Para- 
krama had established an 
academy known as ‘Gnana 
Vidyalaya’ in Mallipuram, im- 
parting special courses In our 
ancient epics, scriptures, litera- 
ture, etc. Those selected for 
taking up the courses were given | 
free: food and shelter by the 
palace. They were lodged in a 
lovely building on the banks of 
the charming lake Kedari, at 
some distance from the city of 
Mallipuram. Subuddhi was a 
brilliant student, and lately he 
had won the Knowledge Award 
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given by the king every year to 
the most intelligent boy. The 
‘award was a stack of gold leaves 
looking like manuscripts held by 
a pair of solid gold-made hands. 
The prize won by the hard- 
working boy had been missing 
from his room at the lakeside 
hastel! 

| “Sidhanta, now you know 
what has happened. I give you 
the responsibility of recovering 
the gold trophy and finding out 
the culprit. Theft in Mallipur- 

am? It is disgusting!” 

Sidhanta smiled. The, boy {oo 
smiled for the first time in sever- 
al hours. The king laughed and 
waved at his minister who never 

failed to find answers to puzzles! 
* Ls " 

Sidhanta stood inside the 
boy’s room in the lakeside hos- 
tel. It was spacious and tasteful- 
ly decorated, Cool winds from 
the lake blew softly through the 
large window in the southern 
wall of the room. The room had 
very little furniture—a mat 

| woven with a kind of grass, a 
pillow, an earthern jug and cop- 
per tumbler and stacks of palm- 
leaf books arranged neatly in 
one corner of the room and a 
wooden chest. The minister had 
| been left alone in the room. 








Letting his eyes roam freely 
round the room, he walked to 
the window. It had no bars like 
all other windows in the king- 
dom of honesty. And yet, some- 
body did steal the coveted gold 
trophy. Coveted, yes, someone 
other than the winner had cer- 
tainly coveted it! Somebody, | 
most likely another student wo | 
desired it but did not get it. 
Some student stung with pangs | 
of envy! Envy, it could drive 
human beings to the bottom of | 
degradation. It could burn 
hearts, and ignite evil emotions 
and feelings. 

Sidhanta pulled at his long, 
beard: Hole the ledge of the 
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jwindow and standing on his 
|} toes, he peeped out through the 
}window, The Kedari lake was 
}within a stone’s throw of the 
wall! Suddenly his face bright- 
jened up. As if the mango- 
shaped lake whispered a secret 
to him! His hands pulled hard at 
his long silvery beard, a sure 
‘sign of feverish activity inside 
his grey cells! 

Sidhanta paced the room 
slowly, the wall containing the 
solitary window attracting his 
icloser attention. His gaze went 
aver to something near the 
‘ledge on the bottom of the wall. 
Dirty, dried, and brown! Quick- 
ly he moved closer to the spot 
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and took lingering looks. He 
touched the spot, and bits of 
caked’ dirt fell into his. waiting 
left palm. He leaned back, and 
sliped the dirt into a small pouch 
he had in his dress. 


Sidhanta was now smiling, He, 
gave the spot on the wall one} 


more glance, and went out of 
the room, his face now bathed 


in smiles. 
k # 
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Crowds stood on the banks of 


the Kedari lake watching while 


policemen swum all over drag-| 


ging nets through the waters. 


Sidhanta, King Parakrama, | 


Subuddhi, the academy author- 


ities and palace officials were] 


near the water-front paying 
keen attention to the operations 
going on in the lake. 

A guard in the lake called out 
the king’s name and held aloft 


something he had found in the| 


waters. The solid gold trophy! 


King Parakrama and others| 


cheered lustily, and tears of joy 


streamed down the boy's} 


cheeks. 


“Sidhanta, [ am glad that you | 
have found the gold trophy, but | 


I am not fully satisfied, you 
must find the thief. We could 
have given the boy another tro- 
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phy. But what of the thicf? 
Catch him and then I shall 
congratulate you.” 

King Parakrama remarked as 
Subuddhi gazed at the trophy 
once again in his hands. 

“T shall show you the culprit 
today. Pray, wait a little.” 
Sidhanta smiled, and King Para- 
krama stared, rather intrigued, 

Later they assembled in the 
main hall of the school. All the 
students had been summoned. 
The king sat on a high 
cushioned chair and the others 
{on the floor. The students sat in 
a row on the other side leaning 
against the wall, as suggested by 
}Sidhanta. People stood watch- 
ing the proceedings with excite- 
ment. They wondered what the 
wise old minister was up to and 
|how he could find out the cul- 
prit! 

“Now, my dear students,” 
| Sidhanta said in a Joud voice, “] 
request you all to stretch out 
your bare feet! Be relaxed.” 

The students sat as instructed 
by the minister, their bare feet 
well stretched out. Sidhanta 
walked by them slowly, his eyes 
on the students and their feet. 
Whispers filled the hall and 
even the king could not contain 
his feelings! Sidhanta paused 
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before a student, named Shun-] 


taka. The alert cyes of the great 
thinker of Mallipuram flitted 
between the boy’s face and his 


feet. The smile on the minister’s | 
face, as he bent low to take al 
closer look at the boy’s face,} 


vanished. His eyes widened, 

and anger filled his face. 
“Get up, boy, you shall de- 

ceive us no more!” Sidhanta 


shouted, pulling the boy up.) 


Palace guards took hold of him. 


“My Dear King, here’s the} 
thief—the one who stole the) 


‘trophy and threw it into the) 


Kedari lake—an act of envy, no 
doubt,” Sidhanta told the King. 
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“Your Majesty, s since a search 
of the hostel did not yield the 
stolen property, I knew it was 
the act of a boy drowned in envy 
who had not stolen it for profit. 
|He must have thrown it some- 
where so that it is not found. 
When I inspected the room in 
the hostel, I noticed near the 
window a foot-print. It was co- 
} vered with dried mud and dirt. [ 
| knew that the culprit had gaind 
entry through the lake-side, and 
I guessed he had thrown it in the 
lake. So I had the waters sear- 
ched and you know we found 
the gold trophy. Envy had 
driven that boy to such an evil 
act.” 

“But, Sidhanta,” Parakrama 
jasked, “how did you find the 
culprit? That’s what intrigues 
} me!” 
| “The foot- pea RENE him 








away: T studied the ait for for a| 
long time. I noticed that the foot | 
had an extra toe! Six, instead of 
the usual five! That’s why I 
made all the students sit in that | 
posture. The bare feet of the} 
boy gave him away and I knew 
Shuntaka was the culprit. He 
was always envious, I hear, of 
Subuddhi.” 

“Wonderful, Sidhanta, you 
are great! The boy shall be 
dismissed from the academy and | 
banished from Mallipuram. A| 
boy stealing from a fellow- 
student! This is unpardonable. | 
Sidhanta, you deserve a re- 
ward!” 

“Noble King, your trust andl | 
goodwill are rewards enough!” | 
Sidhanta smiled, and King Para- | 
krama gave a warm shake to his| 


friend and minister. / 
i i 
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Tatya Tope once inflicted a 
erushing defeat on the British. 
army and chased it for miles 
outside Kanpur. It is only the 
darkness of the night that came 
to the rescue of the British. Their 


commander, Wyndham, sent a | 
desperate message to Sir Colin | 


Campbell, the Commander-in- 


‘Chief of the British army in India, 


STORY OF INDIA—90 
End of 
The Mutiny 


The greatest military genius of 
the Mutiny was Tatya Tope. 


Though a Brahmin who served as 
Nana Sahib’s clerk, he took up, 
arms in order to secure the rights 

of his master. Tatya Tope hadthe | 
magic to turn any man into a | 
soldier. He raised regiment after 





regiment. 


sir Colin Campbell reached Kan- 
pur in no time. He had brought a 
large army with him. Tatya Tope 
Was then in Kalpi town. He | 


| fought several battles against Sir | 
Colin's army. His courage and 
| battlecraft sunpnsed the British, 

















Once when he fell ill, he took 
shelter with the raja of a small 
territory, The raja received him 


| with a show of respect. Tatya 
Tope had complete faith in the |. 
raja because he was fighting to | 

| uphold the dignity and freedom 
of all the rajas! 










| But this raja was @ treacherous 
| fellow. One day Tatya Tope was 
resting in the raja’s garden when 
| the Company's men, disguised 

as gardeners, suddenly pounced 
| on him and captured him. Need- 
less to say, they had been in- 
formed by the raja. 











“I'm no British subject*that you 

| can try me,” Tatya Tope declared 
proudly as he was led by the 

| Bntish to the gallows. “It is a: | 

| mockery of justice, Who everhas | 
heard of bandits breaking open 


| and plundering a hodse and then 
trying the house-owner in the 
name of law when he resists the 
| bandits!" 


+ 





Tatya Tope’s capture and hang- 

ing depressed Nana Sahib very 

much. Even then he fought on for 

some time. Then he entered the 
| forests of Nepal. The British tried 
| their best to capture him but 
| could not, Nobody knows what 
| happened to him. 


Yet another great hero of the 
Mutiny was Raja Kunwar Singh, 
the ruler of Jagadishpur in Bihar. 
He took up arms at the age of 
seventyfive. He taught his sol- 

| diers the art of guerilla wartare. | 
From tree-tops and from under | 
the bushes they attacked an 

| advancing British troop. 
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He fought like a young man, 
nding a dazzling white horse. 
Once, in a direct battle, a British 
bullet hit the wrist of his right 
hand. He fought on wielding the 
sword in his latt hand and con- 
trolling the horse with the injured 
right hand. 





Atter a few days Kunwar Singh — 
| realised that the poisoned vround 
| in his right hand was spreading 
to his whole body. He stood on 


the bank of the Ganga and hold- 
| ing his sword in his left hand, 
chopped off his right arm that fell 
| into the water. “Mother Ganga! | 
This is my offering to youl” he 
at | said. 


vey 
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He could not stand the effect of 
the: self-inflicted operation. He 
fall senseless after some time. | 


| He died the next day. His youn- | 
ger brother, Amar Singh, took the 
leadership of the army and 
fought the British till his fort fell. 








The ladies of the Jagadishpur | 
palace stood before the cannons | 
and set fire to the fuse them- | 
selves and got themselves blown 
up. Amar Singh escaped and was 
| never traced, ‘. 

The Greaty Mutiny was com- 
ing to an end. 














[R anaprabha the ‘princess of 
Ratnapur, was in a mood to 
| play. She ran about in the 
| palace garden like a frolicking 
deer. After an hour or so, she 
ieee playing hide-and-seek 
iwith her maids. Another hour 
}passed. Then she jumped into 
‘her private lake and swum 
‘across it several times. Her 
maids were no match for her 
‘either in running or in swim- 
| ming. 
| Emerging from the lake, she 
|devoted herself to plucking 
‘flowers. She then handed over 
ithe bouquet to one of her 
| maids, Mandakini, and ran into 
her bedroom and sprawled on a 
divan. 

Marichika, a maid, came in 
‘and said, “Your Highness, the 
\lunch is ready!” 

“Shut up!” shouted the Pan: 
Cess. 


“From the way you were run- | 
ning about, I knew that you'll be 
tired!” remarked Marichika. 

The princess did not say an-| 
thing. But she turned her face | 
away from Marichika. Marichi- 
ka’s comment did not seem to | 
make her happy. | 

“Q dear Princess,” said 
Marichika again, “your speed | 
and stamina would have sur- 
prised anybody. I wonder if 
Himmatsingh, the champion 
runner of our kingdom, could 
have surpassed you!” 

“Will you please come closer | 
to me?” asked the princess. | 
Marichika, smiling, went clos- 

er to the princess rhythmically, | 

As soon as she was within her | | 
reach, the paneer slapped her | 





hard..- 


“What's this?” asked the sur- | 
prised Marichika. 
“Should I repeat it to let you | | 





| know what it is?” 

Marichika did not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. She 
stood rubbing her cheek. 

Just then Soudamini, another 
maid, entered the room. “Are 
you feeling exhausted, Princess? 
I was sure it will be so. Even 
Azad Vir, our best swimmer, 
would have been left behind ina 
swimming race with you!” 

“Really? Will you please 
come closer?” said the princess. 

“But is it not time for you to 
sit for lunch?” 

“Will you please first come 
near me?” reminded the prin- 
cess, this time in a stern voice. 

“Very well!” Soudamini in- 








ched nearer. Suddenly the prin- 
cess planted a slap on her cheek. 

“What is this?” 

“A. Slap!” 

“Correct, correct.” The two 
maids laughed. 

Now Mandakini entered the 
scene. “Mandakini, can you say 
why our princess became so 
tired?” 

“Tt is obvious!” replied Man- 
dakini. “Do you think that 
plucking so many flowers was a 
matter of joke? To bend the 
branches with one tender hand 
and then to pick the flower with 
the other—to move from one| 
plant to another with those ten- 
der feet—these are exercises 
that should tire out any prin-| 
cess!” | 
The princess jumped off the 
divan and took out a ring and! 
put it on Mandakini’s finger. 
She was ready for her lunch. 

While the princess was having 
her afternoon siesta, Marichika | 
and Soudamini took Mandakini 
to task. “You liar!” they said, 
“Does one become tired pluck- 
ing flowers?” 

“I may be a liar, but you are 
fools! Any princess would think 
that it is her birth right to be 
extremely tender, You two girls 
compared her to a champion 
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Tunner and a champion swim- 

jmer, implying that she was quite 
masculine—a tomboy! You 
were under the impression that 
names like Himmatsingh and 
Azad: Vir would flatter her! But 
that only offended her. Had I 


been in her position, I would 
have slashed off your nose and 
ears!” = | 

Then alt the three continued 
laughing till their laughter woke 
up the princess! They ran away 
into another room. oe 
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THE CLEVER AND THE KIND 











A little boy was struggling hard to push a 
heavily loaded cart up a hill. A passer-by 
took pity on him and helped him to push 
the cart. 

When it reached the top and the boy 


| thanked the passer-by, the latter said 


with some disgust, “Your employer 
must be a fool, Otherwise he should 


| have known that it was too hard a job for 


a young boy like you!” 

“Sir, ha knew. He told me, "Go ahead. 
You're sure’to meet some old fool who'll 
help you up the hill.” 

So, some people, unkind themselves, 
ara claver enough to bank on the kind- 
ness of others to get a thing done. Their 
taking advantage of others’ kindness 
does not reduce the value of kindness 
itself. 
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ADVICE AT A CONCESSION 


A famous lawyer was busy preparing for 
the court when his clever neighbour 
burst into his office and asked, “| need 
your advice. If a dog steals a cake from 
my shop, will the dog's owner be liable 
to pay for the cake?" 

"Oh yes,” said the lawyer. 

“Fine. Now, for your information, your 
dog has just stolen a cake worth one 
dollar from my shop.” 

“Is that so?” asked the lawyer. “In 
that case you can pay me one dollar less 
for the advice | gave you. Pay me four 
dollars and be off!” 

50, you see, when it comes to clever- 
ness, nobody has the last word. Under- | 
standing and goodwill are far greater 
qualitias than wit. ; 
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PHOTO CAPTION 
CONTEST — 





M. Natarajan o : Suraj.N. Sharia 
Can you formulate a caption in a few words, to suit these pictures related to 
each other? If yes, you may write it on a post card and mail to Photo Caption 
Contest, Chandamama, to reach us by 20th of the current month. A reward 
of Rs.50/- will go to the ) entry which will be published in the issue after 


_ the next. 


The Prize for April ‘84 goes to:— 
Miss. A. Reid, C/o. Mr. W.A. Reid, 
162, Rly. Otrs. South, Lallaguda, Secundrabad. {A.P). 

The Winning Entry:—‘Fettered Loyalty’ & “Unchained Liberty’ 








PICKS FROM THE WISE 
“| think not much of yours or of mine: | hear the roll of the ages,” 
' Alfred Lord. Tennyson, 


“Every cubic inch in space is a miracle.” 
: —Walt whitmah. 


It took me fifteen years to discover | had no talent for writing, but | 
couldn't give it up because by that time | was too famous, — 
e —Robert Benchley. 





Onthe ground and in the air 
FINIT kills insects everywhere! 


For FINIT’s 'Spread-Action” closa windows and 
doors. Spray FINIT throughout the room. . 

Now FINIT’s Spread-Action gets to work, — 
penetrating the smallest niches in the wall, behind 
doors, under cupboards, reaching all the hideouts 
of insects. 


FINIT them ! FINISH them ! 
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A battle of wits ... And barrels of fun! 
That's the promise of Leo. 





Now! Allnew! je 
Ail exciting! 
Super-duper fun games from Leo. 









Games, And games. And thinking. To play with the family. x 
[eere pare Castles . With friands. Or avan alone, 5 
t pode Squa re itl. -Word Games that give YOu a graatiime! Pi 
or ‘ord . Word Wizard . os 
Word Power... Look 'n Spell aa Enter the exching word c 
oh ean fled. Om action= i NE you'll navar want to j 
entertained and enthralled for Wh 
peur. To provida ie with be tee Blov to you by 3 
oads of excitament. Games tha 
harper yout witee care ial OP ee toca Toys that care : 
Ganisac ek and foralought. i eenty Ago Ug8 eae Because you care 


Of quick action and quicker 
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PENTAGON 


LESSON . 


| AUNTY, WE 
HOPE ALLS 
C'MON SHAM, ) WELL WITH 
LETS FIND OUT WHY 
LITTLE TINA GION T 
ATTEND SCHOOL 
a TObAY. 
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7 How COULD you, 
] TINA? THESE ARE 
I) HOT REAL POrPINS 
\ m & 
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. |PoARLE IN A BLUE 
COPYING THE |) | PENTAGON ? THEN, ALSO 
) | SILVER STRIPES TOO! 
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TGET WELL SOON | 
AWE PROMISE YOU MORE || FAVOURITE =WEETS-|9 
THE REAL POPPINS! 


